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‘TN view of the collected edition of the poems in two 
volumes (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) of Florence 
Earle Coates, we reprint editorially this passage 

from an appreciation of her work by the editor a few 

years ago: 

“Among contemporary American poets, Mrs. Coates 
holds a high position for serious and sustained work. 
In her work there is represented a varied and pene- 
trative outlook on life in all its significant aspects 
which, expressed in the most compelling forms of lyric 
art, stamp her as the possessor of an extraordinary 
poetic gift. She has conceived the high function of 
poetry as an interpretation and criticism of life, adher- 
ing to the canons of her beloved master, Matthew 
Arnold, and has proven her worth and the right to 
receive and exercise the spiritual influence inherited 
from that great and austere poet. 


“Her art becomes a criticism of life, but it loses 
nothing because of its seriousness, of those impalpable 
and exquisite qualities by which poetry itself is a spe- 
cial embodiment and expression of beauty. Because 
the message underlying the emotion and thought of 
her verse is the utterance of:a soul that sympathizes 
with, and broods over, the ‘veiled heart’ of humanity, 
does not make her less conscious of that supreme 
beauty of form and language which Truth demands 
as the garment in which to present its shining pur- 
poses and the convincing realization of its secrets. But 
with all its subtle artistic forms, Mrs. Coates’ poetry 
renders a lucid interpretation of life. Her lyrical work 
is at once poignant in feeling, melodious in tone, and 
emphatic in the substantive meaning that lies embedded 
in the thought or emotion. The purely art lyric is 
never deliberately shaped by her with that classical 
detachment practised by the poets of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries; nor yet the over-elaborate dec- 
oration of the romanticist modern poet, which gives 
freedom to ambiguous sentiment rather than to spirit- 
ual grace. The chastity of thought and emotion is so 
deep in her as to create a poetic imagery tinctured with 
subtle and unfading coloring from the mystery of life 
itself ; and consequently her lyrics, both in music and 
substance, are as pure as crystal. Compelling lyric art 
must be personal, which does not imply that it must 
be emotionally subjective. In its significance, as the 
language of humanity rather than the voice of an indi- 
vidual, its authenticity widens into a sort of testament 
of the spirit, which all men, not of one particular class 
or creed, social condition or nationality, accept as the 
symbol of their hopes and aspirations. Mrs. Coates’ 
lyrics fulfil this personate-universality, they are so dis- 
tinctly a language, because the voice in which she 
speaks it is full of the feelings that lie dumb, or are 
imperfectly expressed, in the heart of the human race. 
No art could be more one’s own than Mrs. Coates’. 
In this she is not different from many another of the 
world’s accomplished poets. What we mean is, though 
she sees the world made up of individuals, each with 
their particular and isolated hopes and aspirations. 
joys and sorrows, desires and ambitions, these indi- 
viduals make humanity as a whole, and it is the life 
of the whole, full of its mysteries, unaccountable 
promptings and progress, which she sings, bringing it 
into communion with destiny and fulfilment.” 


We believe that you believe that at no time has 
the vitality and penetrating joyousness of American 
Poetry been more intense than at the present time. 
We believe and hope that you believe that The Poetry 
Review in the short time of its being has helped a 
little in the energizing of the poetic current of Ameri- 
can life and literature. We believe and trust that you 
will help us to keep The Poetry Review in its work 
in the field of American Poetry. 

The cost in every department of The Poetry Re- 
view—except the Editorial Department—has risen 
since our first number last May. Our paper now 
costs us three times as much; our printing has nearly 
doubled; only our pay to our contributors has not 
increased. The resolve of its editors that The Poetry 
Review should remain at its present subscription price 
of one dollar has been severely strained, but is un- 
broken. Rather than lower the standard of The 
Poetry Review in the slightest, the editors would pre- 
fer to raise its subscription price. But this will be 
unnecessary if within the near future we obtain 1000 
new subscriptions. 


\Von’t you help us keep our resolve ? 
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The Case of Jaques Ribaut 


WILLIAM RosE BENET 
(1914) 


I, from my shop with its kind red lamp 
Around by the Place Vendome, 
My House of the Smoke, where I sold each day 
Cigars, from Régalias to Bordelais, 

And cigarettes light as foam! 


I! Did they sip their grenadine 
And loll on the gay terrasse 

In the Place de l’Opera, full of talk, 

While the throngs scuffed by on the sunny walk 
As they always used to pass! 


Good Oriental tobacco,—smoked 
In the méde supérieur! 
And Félice, whom I married in nineteen-one, 
She held my képi, gave o’er my gun. 
Well, the women must comfort her! 


For now 7 lay in a filthy trench, 

Silent sweat of the brow was mine. 
Francois’ elbow dug me. I cursed and damned 
And fussed at my gun where the sight was jammed. 
But the sunlight gave no sign. 


Till suddenly, like the mouth of Hell, 
It flamed with a bloody blast. 
Shells seemed all about us! They burst with the roar 
Of dynamite,—aye, and shrieked for more. 
We knew our foe at last! 


I only knew those screaming things 

That burst in the golden sky 
With their hail of iron, their thick black smoke, 
As again and again the heavens spoke 

And men lay down to die. 


Had | wished to pray my lips were dumb. 
No angels winged that air, 
Only black demons that marked us close ; 
For “a compound of nitro-cellulose 

Is more than a book of prayer!” 


I woke and thirsted, tortured as I lay. 
The stars above showed night—that had been day. 
The field was strewn with trusses of the hay. 


Then a truss near me, twitched; and then I knew. 
My face was wet with—was it blood or dew? 
Dark all about me lay the coats of blue. 


Someone had wrapped a coatsleeve round my head. 
My lips were crusted that had lately bled. 
Was I alive, I thought, or was I dead? 


I heard a sudden moaning on the air. 
Lifting my eyes, my lips half-shaped a prayer. 
What new demoniac engine hovered there ? 


A shape fled down the stars. Again the shell? 
I waited for the holocaust of Hell. 
Not even that could harm these—sleeping well. 


No! It grew larger, swifter, seemed to strain 
Birdlike toward earth. It ricocheted again, 
Striking the field. A crippled aeroplane! 


I staggered to my feet. Somehow I stood, 
Faint from my wounds, my mouth grown salt with 
blood. 


“Angel or Devil?” laughed my crazy mood. 


A masked and burly figure neared. His hands 

Grasped mine. He nerved my soul with sharp com- 
mands. 

I served his need. (But now he understands, 


If he read this I scribble from my bed, 
That life I love not, death I do not dread, 
Yet owe him life—and death, when all is said!) 


How the pierced plane was mended—ask not me! 
I braced and held, in Hell’s own agony, 
Till he cried “Done!” And then he let me be. 


Peasants drew near, somehow,—God knows from 
where! 

Somehow they strapped me fast... . A rush of 
or 

I fainted—woke—and then I was aware 


That we were flying! Marvelous! As if I, 
Precious to Heaven, had proved too dear to die, 
And God had sent me Zophiel, his spy, 


Or some such angel, for my sure escape! 
Ahead of me his human form took shape, 
Hunched stubborn-shouldered, head sunk into nape. 


He drove us on, through thunders of sweet air 
That filled my burning throat with liquor, rare 
As a god quaffs in his Olympian chair. 


Slowly my brain remembered; slowly thought 

Came back, and strained my racked nerves tense and 
taut. 

Then, “Damn this petrol!” roared my aeronaut. 


“T must make Calais! Bon Dieu, what a row! 
It can’t be done on this supply. Well, now,— 
Sacré!—it’s Paris—Paris anyhow!” 


I felt our high course alter; swift we veered ; 
And now my brain ran wild and loosely-geared ; 
All I had known and thought and read appeared. 


Over the engine’s noise, the creak of wings, 
Flashed grisly facts, portentous happenings, 
And great scenes flaming from the soul of things. 
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I saw the “Matin” office crowds straining to read the 
news ; 

I saw the great packed Gare du Nord, the faubourgs 
in dismay ; 

The trains of hatred smoking far to which War set 
the fuse; 

And I remembered how we surged and cried “Vive 
Poincaré !” 


I saw Pierre thrust a paper on my counter, crying, 
“Read !” 

I watched a village burst in flames; I saw a woman’s 
eyes 

Terrible, as she turned; I heard Jean murmur, “Christ, 
I bleed!” 

And Etienne’s jocular harangue on chancellors and 
lies : 


“The pourparlers of diplomats,—parbleu! a joke or 
worse. 

We feed the great red Moloch meat, and still he roars 
for more. 

A twenty-two pound picrite shell—and—nothing for 
the hearse! 

Hark to the Prussian howitzers,—‘Man’s natural state 
is war!” 


I heard the long Lee-Enfields crack, the German Mau- 
sers bark, 

The land-mine burst its canisters and hurl a host to 
Hell. 

Sheffield to Essen roared reply; far 
and—hark ! 

There too the Russian three-lines spoke, as back the 
Austrians fell. 


Mannlichers, 


Wave upon wave, the Turcos passed, Zouave and 
tirailleur ; 

All Egypt tramped beneath our flight, rifles in every 
hand ; 

And Southern Belgium seemed a dream, as many a 
bold chasseur 

Swept by, with English troopers,—while a great shout 
shook the land! 


And now we winged past Valmy far away and to our 
right. 


The Beloved 


ScuppDER MIDDLETON 


Young Keats had made a heaven for your face, 
And Shelley some Urania for your eyes, 

And he, who for the shadowy Derdre wept, 

A fairy twilight for your woman’s soul. 

I do not lift my songs above the earth, 

I lean no glittering ladder on the sky 

For your white feet to find the sacred star. 
Seeing the common majesty of life, 

The temporal grace of a man’s achieving heart, 
I do not need a Paradise to phrase 

The mastering music of your human ways. 
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I saw again the fateful “Moon,” I saw again in mind 

The massed French batteries round the Mill; a roar, a 
blaze of light, 

The limbers crashing heavenward, the gunners all gone 
blind. 


The huge relentless wave of Hohenzollern Grenadiers 

Came surging on; but Kellermann rode dauntless 
down the line 

Welding the doubtful Carmagnoles, his boyish volun- 


teers,— 
The People’s god, Napoleon’s peer, the warrior of the 
Rhine! 


Southward we leaned, and toward the Marne, making 
a wide détour ; 

And Chalons, where the Scourge of God built high 
his unused pyre, 

Glimmered below—old road of war, while still our 
wars endure! ... 

I saw Aetius’ hurl the Huns to havoc swift and dire. 


I heard the Hunnish javelins ring on the Roman mail, 

The Western Goths, for Orleans, charge down their 
Eastern foes; 

Prince Thorismund and Anti-Christ gripped in the 
driving hail 

Of arrows; the barbaric yells, the thud and din of 
blows. 

Higher we rose. The dawn came gray. But, thunder- 

ing through my veins, 


Still War’s red panorama rolled. Deep in the Past I 


dreamed, 

Far back to Canaanitish hosts unknown to Chalons 
plains, 

As wreathed in spectral mist we flew... . : A very god 


I seemed, 


So high above the smoke and shriek and grind and 
snarl of wars, 

Here—where the swift air fanned my face, the aero- 
plane drummed on! 


Then we dipped down through lightening cloud,—be- 
neath belated stars 
Raced for the far unreal mirage of Paris, in the dawn! 


The Candle 


RICHARD BURTON 


A small, brave candle in the gusty dark, 
See it upshoot,—to flicker, disappear ! 
The great night gulfs it, and the puny spark 
Flashes but momently a message clear 


Yet by that light men live: their hopes leap higher 
Before that symbol; ’tis a sacred name 

To chant wherever valiant souls aspire: 

The protest and the passion of that flame. 
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Night-watch In The Life Saving Station 


EuNICE TIETJENS 


“Well, how’s the world to-night, Mate?” 
“Much the same. 
It’s freshened up a little since I came. 
There’s nothing to report. Good-night.” 
“Good-night. 
Your supper’s hot below”. . . 


Already it is dusk, and in my sight 

Skies and the sea are spread. 

The west still tingles with the after-glow 
Behind me, but before 

The fragile air deepens to indigo 

And the sea sighs, and nestles in its bed. 
The long curved line of shore 

Is strung with points of light, and more and more 
The grinding sounds of labor cease ; 

The cup of day is full. 

How beautiful is peace— 

How beautiful! .. . 


Far out across the dark and breathing sea 
A single ship, a human point of light, 
Trails through the growing night 

Lone as a soul. 

Its tiny flame, set in immensity, 

Seems as remote, as separate from me 

As pole from Arctic pole. 


Yet suddenly, if the blown sea should rise, 
Heedless of things afloat 

Hurtling itself against the skies, 

And from my throat 

The cry should come, “A ship is in distress!” 
Then soul would leap to soul across the waste, 
And I should hear, below me in the mess, 
Shouts, and the rush of feet, and the crisp sound 
Of oil-skins donned in haste. 

And on the beach 

Man and the sea would grip. The vicious reach, 
The hammer and rebound 

Of the piled surf would beat him back to land. 
But he would struggle up, and stand 

To hurl himself again into the sea ; 

And there would be 

Eyes stung with salt, blind cries across the night, 
And straining muscles, and hard laboring breath, 
And fear, and helplessness, and death— 


Yes, even death, 
Because of that lone light. 


So are we knit. So man’s new faith leaps free 
In the old fight. 


But the storm sleeps—and slowly from my sight 
The spark drifts out, and on the sighing sea 
Night broods, and beauty ; little winds that cease ; 
All ageless things, all mystery, 

And blue deep-driven peace. 

So looked the bright bent moon when from the slime 
The ape my father grew aware of time 

And stood a man—to hurl across the dark 

The yearning and the challenge and the spark, 
Dumbly, as I to-night am dumb. 

And so the sea has sighed 

With ebb and tide 

A million, million years to come. . . 


Here on my height between the earth and sky 
Watching, remote, the wheel of life go by, 
Almost I can appraise 

With final judgment these small human lives, 
This homely, patient litany of days 

That wakes and thrives 

Beside the everlasting sea. 

Here in the night the clinging veil wears thin, 
The veil of self that hems me in; 

Almost I feel a godhead grow in me, 

The clanging spirit of old prophecy, 

To hurl my soul 

My ringing human soul 

Forward along man’s pathway to the goal ; 
To gather up in one fierce ecstasy 

All threads, all knowledge and all mystery, 
To know—and know— 

So burst this little I 

And, knowing, die 

And be at peace. 

Almost—almost—I see... . 


“What, you already, Mate? My watch is past? 
I never knew the hours to go so fast. 
I got to thinking—it’s my last resort! 
Good-night, Mate. 

No, there’s nothing to report!” 


Central Park In Spring 


PAULINE FLORENCE BROWER 


3eyond this wall the City has no will 

For here is cherished still 

The ancient shelter of the friendly tree, 
The captive seed set free. 

Under the kindling kisses of the sun 

The shouting children run. 

Upon a bench the healing hands of sleep 
Strive to remold a heap 

Of wreckage to a man, while the green slope 
Proclaims its hidden hope. 

With endless ebb and flow the changing tide 
Of people pass inside 

This place of peace, plucked from the roar and glare 
Of the thronged thoroughfare. 

Beside the bushes breaking into bud, 


Loosed by the Spring’s great flood, 

They go, unheeding that the tranquil Earth 
Is beautiful with birth. 

Into the dust of whirling wheels they stare, 
To see emblazoned there 

The peacock pride that launched the ships of Tyre 
And fed Firenze’s pyre. 

O Life, new-building on the stirring sod 
Shrines to the Unknown God, 

These fugitives persuade unto thy breast 
And quiet their unrest. 

Lay on their blinded eyes the blessed clay 
That gives them back the day, 

And from the rapture of a robin’s song 
Send them forth cleansed and strong. 
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Watching for Fairies 


RoBeRT ALDEN SANBORN 


Not a fairy in sight, 

Not the tinkle of a fairy bell ; 

Only a hillside singing with the light of May, 
Yet it is well with us who watch, yes, very well. 


There may be fairies crowding on our eyes, 
Teasing us to look, 
And they may be as blind to us. 


The prow of a blue-white cloud sallies from the hilltop, 
Skimming the upland pastures of the sky 

For prize of fairy strife— 

A star run down a blind sky-alley, 

A panting, pleading moon. 

Who would choose to anchor on this sun-locked bank 
But us of human ill, cripples without a wing? 

Let us wave our hands to the cloud-ship, 

And turn to kissing. 


Fairies, good-by ! 

(Let us kiss each other) 

Now the fairy-ship has vanished into mist. 
(Let us have love of one another) 

Let us pretend we are watching for fairies ; 
Perhaps they will hide between our lips, 
Not to be left out. 


You must not mind, fairies, 
If we doubt you are— 


Dear me, how sharp that twig, 
It was not there before! 


See, fairies, we lay three berries, 

Red, bellied flasks of syrup of the sun, 
Upon a forked oak leaf ; 

And over them another 

Leaf to keep the offering hid: 

Thus beneath this tree, 

And with the mossy, massive root for altar, 
We vow constancy to you Invisibles. 


And now the earth, the root, 
The crusty bark, 
Fit comfortably like an old boot. 


You see, fairies, 

It is not that we doubt, so much, 

As wonder what you are like: 

Like Barby here, perhaps, 

(Thus do I blunder with “like” to “like,” 
Groping with blunt-fingered wits) 

Wee bits of Barbies, 


Filamental folk whose halls are veins of violets. 


Take care, O heedless Child! 

Too late, your elbow 

Hugely careering on elephantine bent, 

Has crushed the fruit and wasted is our spell, 

Blent with the wine within, upon the moss. 

Were you a fairy, really, you would but break one cell, 


And drink to ecstasy its ripe content. 
O, Barby! 


But you are beautiful, you say I say, 
That’s your reply? 

Well, what of that? 

You'll wear your beauty out 

As you will the pretty yellow hat 

With its useless pretty ribbon. 

That’s just what I lament, 

The profusion of useless pretty things, 

As choking thick as dust ; 

Crusted with rust of rainbows thrown aside ; 
Thrust into chinks of space 

In sheer lust of being once, and dying, 
Over and over; 

One flying curve of lace-like foam, 
Breaking with a boom upon the land, 

And then another, to no end; 

A smother of fairy faces, modes and moons, 
And empty shells, 

And leaves and petals falling, 

Littering the earth, clogging the feet of duty, 
With beauty, just beauty. 


This body makes my soul ache. 

Where is my valet, Death, 

To take from me the shoes that pinch, 

The clothes that are too tight? 

Somewhere he loiters, sleeps, perhaps. 
Then will I spend them, day and night, 
Unflinchingly in utter uselessness : 

I will look up to the blue shell of the sky, 
A baby robin shut in an egg; 

I will look up to the bent boughs, 

Like a man in a house, 

Staring at the beams, painted green ; 

And smile foolishly, and think : 

If this should be where the fairies live, | beg 
For a house like theirs, 

For airs so sweet to freight your thoughts to me, 
And mine to you. 

And lo! I have it, magically new, 

The fairies’ empty house, no lock, no door. 
Let us be useless, 

Let us kiss, 

And live here always, under this tree— 

A fairy house, a shade, a fire, 

And a tent to our imaginings. 

There is no Hell but unbelief. 


Curled in a bead of dew, 

Their frail petals folded over them, 

The fairies titter to themselves, 

And mock us. 

Did you ever wonder why dew trembles of itself? 
Did you ever try to peer within, 

And wonder what you saw? 

I have. 


Not a fairy in sight, 

Not the tinkle of a fairy bell; 

Only a hillside singing with the light of May, 
Yet it is well with us who watch, yes, very well. 
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Two Idyls 


WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


SUMMER 

When all the roads are deep with dust, 
When chestnut blossoms tinge with rust, 
On every ridge, the forest’s crown 
And pour their plumy pollen down, 
When droughts have burned the meadows brown 
And drained the watercourses bare, 
When honeysuckles scent the air, 
And bees boom loud in every bower, 
Though now, save at the twilight hour, 
Through all the long parched day, is heard 
No more the song of any bird— 
Song-sparrow, bob-o’-link, or thrush— 
And on the noontide falls a hush, 
When every breeze’s listless breath 
Is laden with a fiery death. 

Then come with me and seek the cool 
Moist margin of the hidden pool 
That I, and I alone, have found, 
Fed by a stream, whose tinkling sound 
Makes silver music in the shade 
Spread by a little forest glade, 
And whose clear rippling waves distil, 
Beneath the leaves a grateful chill. 
There we shall rest; and, if you choose, 
The pool’s shy god will not refuse 
To welcome you within his tide. 
Lay all your clinging lawns aside, 
And, white upon the grassy rim, 
Let first your foot, one slender limb, 
The cool, caressing waters lave. 
Then swiftly slip into the wave, 
And let the lucent amber fold 
Its flood around you, flecked with gold, 
Down where bright pebbled gleam remote. . . . 

Slow to the surface you shall float, 
A vision of soft Cyprian foam. 
And since no Nymph has made her home 
Within this fountain, you shall be 
Its tutelar divinity— 
Shall on its waters cast such spell 
That he who comes his thirst to quell, 
Through your enchantment shall be kept, 
By strange dreams haunted, nymphalept, 
Straining above all pools to see 
Some fleeting, white-limbed mystery, 
Bending above all brooks to trace 
The shadowy features of a face 
That tempts and taunts him, till its lure 
Proves more than passion may endure, 
And, drawn into her gleaming lair, 
He dies entangled in her hair. 

So, with our fancies, we shall cheat 
The raging dogstar’s sultry heat, 
Until the sun less straight shall send 
His rays, then we shall homeward bend 
Our steps reflective, tranquil, slow, 
Well pleased to linger as we go, 
To watch the fiery splendour fade 
And all the world return to shade. 


AUTUMN 

Now shorter grow November days, 
And leaden ponds begin to glaze 

With their first ice, while every night 
The hoarfrost leaves the meadows white 


Like wimples spread upon the lawn 
By maidens who are up at dawn, | 
And sparkling diamonds may be seen 


Strewing the close-clipped golfing green. 
But the slow sun dispels at noon 

The season’s work begun too soon, 
Bidding faint filmy mists arise 

And fold in softest draperies 

The distant woodlands, bleak and bare, 
Until they seem to melt in air. 

See how the sun turns all to gold, 
Green tree trunks and brown garden mould, 
The waving yellow grass, and all 
Vine skeletons upon the wall, 

Sere leaves that strew the forest floor, 
The littered barnyard and the store 

Of sodden cornstalks, stacked in rows, 

In fields where, through the stubble, shows 
Fresh verdure, gage of distant spring, 
And of fresh harvests it will bring. 

Now, harvests o’er, his labors done, 
The farm-boy shoulders bag and gun 
And saunters forth with slouching stride, 
His nosing setter at his side, 

To beat in turn each well-known cover 

For quail, for woodcock, or for plover. 

And I, although no gun I bear, 

Am oft abroad in this bright air. 

For well I love the landscape thus, 

When, wrapt in hazes luminous, 

It lies no longer like a maid, 

In springtime’s modest green arrayed, 

Or like a matron, in dull dress, | 
Of summer’s dusty leafiness, } 
But like a tawny goddess lies 

In careless ease beneath the skies, 

And takes the sun’s kiss on each breast— 

Twin rounded hills—that copse a nest 

Where love might linger with caresses. 


Those russet oak-leaves crown her tresses, 
That, from their fillets loose unbound, 
In rippling yellow waves spread round 
Her body splendid, shameless, bare, 
That haunts this hungry autumn air. 
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Not as a pioneer merely, but as a constant devotee 
throughout all the other changes in his art, Verhaeren, 
so lately and lamentably gone, is to be accounted the 
greatest exponent of modernism in poetry. In so 
styling him, we rate as the really vital modernism in 
the art, not the cult of sheer modernity of form and 
mood,—the ultra-modernism in which the poetic youth 
exults, but that more difficult modernity of substance 
which has as its aim to make poetry incorporate a 
world-view and reflect the spirit of its time. The 
task,—ancient and perennial in some respects, of 
getting the real world into the microcosm of art with- 
out shattering either one or the other, was of unusual 
difficulty in Verhaeren’s day. No life has been harder 
to transmute into art than modern life, and in no art 
so difficult as in that of poetry. Yet this was the 
master-passion of Verhaeren’s temperament and the 
consummate achievement of his work. Once achieved— 
and it must be remembered that Verhaeren’s modern- 
ism was wrested from the fin-de-siécle aestheticism of 
a decadence that deliberately despaired of a solution of 
this problem—the whole movement, of which the ultra- 
modernistic phases are still with us, was made pos- 
sible. To assert that Verhaeren’s modernity is a bit 
old-fashioned and somewhat superceded now, as is so 
much the mode, is therefore but to emphasize his par- 
ental relation to the whole idea. Indeed let us venerate 
the more, if as the young radicals have hinted, it is the 
dowager-muse whom we must console. 

With fiction and drama in the throes of naturalism, 
poetry at the time of Verhaeren’s début had renounced 
life, and was in full retreat toward the cloister or that 
other asylum of the eighties, the ivory towers. And 
it was his own instinctive and passionate love of the 
real in poetry, not Zola’s or Lemmonier’s creed, that 
sent him like a jealous and desperate lover in pursuit. 
And who can doubt in the light of what has subse- 
quently happened in modern poetry, the comparative 
success of Verhaeren above all others in this respect, if 
he will but picture, let us say, Maeterlinck ecstatically 
returning from the convent with the maiden’s veil; 
Verhaeren, with less grace but more triumph, from 
the ivory towers with the damsel herself? It was 
this effort that produced the crude defiant realism 
of Les Flamandes (1883), and the vigorous pro- 
tests of L’Art Moderne. Though somewhat in excess 
of his nature, as the later poems show, these early pro- 
nouncements were a creed from which in principle 
Verhaeren never radically departed, and out of which 
modernistic realism in poetry takes its origin. There 
was proved to be something else between what poets 
then regarded their only alternative,—that of a pagan 
or a religious aestheticism. 

For Verhaeren himself, however, the appeal to the 
realism of his native art, a fugitive sojourn with his 
stolert bride at the boisterous inn of Teniers, was but a 
temporary refuge. The ivory towers avoided, it was 
not so easy to flee the cloister. Training, association, 
and above all the trend of thought at the time, forced 
the issue upon him. Yet i: seems unwarranted to con- 
strue Les Moines (1885), as so many critics have, as 
a recantation of modernism on Verhaeren’s part. A re- 


action from realism it undoubtedly was, but it is to 
Verhaeren’s credit that he never confounded modern- 
ity with a particular technique or a particular type of 
subject. The Monks is a modernistic as Les Flamandes. 
His familiarity and sympathy for what he is dealing 
with conceals the iconoclasm; his is a reverent vandal- 
ism. “Dwellers, long before death in a mystic and extra- 
human world” and “You who alone still hold, upright, 
your dead God over the modern world” are written not 
in the mood of retreat, but of recall. Trailing hu- 
manity as ever, Verhaeren cathecizes it in the heart of 
the cloister, and chides it there for solving the prob- 
lems of life in an artificial, selfish, and futile way. 
Having disdained aestheticism, he rejects asceticism 
too. The place of poetry he says in the splendid 
apostrophe, Aux Moines, is in its own temple in the 
midst of life, and not with 

“Men of a dead and distant day,—men 

Broken but living still,—poets, too, 

Who cannot bear with us the common lot.” 

Reverently, Verhaeren shuts the door to the Middle 
Ages. 

The trials and labours of this course, Verhaeren 
seems to have realized, in anticipation; then later 
in painful actuality. The temple of modern art was 
to be sought in an immense and towering chaos. And 
being the universe itself, the problem was not to find 
a place for it, but to find a place in it for the poet. 
Les Soirs (1887), Les Débacles (1888), and Les 
Flambeaux noires belong to the working out of this 
problem, and to his own period of stress. Stéfan 
Zweig makes much of this phase as a record of per- 
sonal struggle; it is as significant, or more so, as a 
journal of the mal du siécle. An Amiel’s Journal of 
its time, nowhere will a more exact or sincere testa- 
ment be found than in this group of poems of what 
art was passing through in those years. It was the 
doubting period in poetry, when poets were sure of 
nothing but their own inner experiences, and of these 
in a morbidly subjective way. No depth or variety of 
this experience did Verhaeren leave unexplored,— 

“I, too, would have my crown of thorns, 
Each thought a thorn upon the brow,”— 
but while the symbolists revelled in their subjectivity, 
Verhaeren strove mightily against it as the besetting 
solipsism he must escape to reach a vitally modern art. 
“The world itself is most disdained of all, 
And hands that hope to seize the light 
Stretch toward the vague and unattainable.” 

For he found no satisfaction in a phantom or an 
exiled beauty of the inner world, it withered like an 
exotic flower in his fevered hands. Groping toward 
what is real and vital in the world at large, he says of 
himself, “I have been a coward and have fled into a 
world of futile egoism.” Out of the polar darkness 
of this experience, like Henley, Verhaeren saw a new 
vision, not Henley’s indomitable self however, but the 
redeeming World. Like Henley’s though, Verhaeren’s 
discovery was made in the heart of the metropolis, 
where the necessity of finding an excuse for life is if 
anywhere imperative. In life as it showed itself there, 
most crude and common, but most real, Verhaeren 
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grasped a new objective, that was not merely the re- 
lease he desired from subjectivism, but a new world 
for poetry to conquer. 


The place of the City in Verhaeren’s poetry is as a 
symbol of this achievement. It dominates both of 
his great trilogies,— Les Campagnes Hallucinees 
(1893), Les Villages Illusoires (1895), Les Villes 
Tentaculaires (1896), and Les Forces Tumulteuses 
(1902), La Multiple Splendeur (1906). and Les 
Rythmes Souverains (1910). Symbolizing modern life 
for him, it stands for an attitude and treatment of 
subject which he carries throughout-his art. The light 
source of his vision, it determines all the values of his 
art: we find it by the shadows it casts even when it 
is out of the picture, as in the depiction of what he not 
equivocally calls Illusory Villages and Ghostly Country- 
sides,—since they too must be keyed to his standard 
of art,—the real, the throbbingly actual,—which first 
revealed itself to him as an artistic criterion in the life 
of the Tentacular Cities. It is obviously not the city 
as such,—indeed Verhaeren never quite escaped his old 
preoccupation with peasant folk and country life in all 
their Flemish provinciality,—but the city as a symbol, 
a point of view, behind which we glimpse Verhaeren’s 
real gods, Humanity and Force. 

The force he idealizes perhaps, but never the sub- 
ject. It is a strange art, this vast untiring and exult- 
antly descriptive realism, in which the style of Ver- 
haeren seems all his earlier career to have been de- 
veloping, at last finds an appropriate subject matter. 
Realism in fact never attained a completer triumph 
than in these depictions, genre pictures in themselves, 
but set in an epical series and moving with an epical 
force. Like the poem of Lucretius, it lacks only heroes 
to make it an epic. Indeed it is the way Lucretius 
would have written of modern life. For the hero is 
an infinite energy, as big in the atom as in the mass, 
suffusing everything, and carrying life with or without 
its will to its destiny: the divinity of the world is its 
moving energy, and the divinity in man the cosmic 
enthusiasm of it all. Nature and man, city and country- 
side, emotion and fact, seem thus in the same per- 
spective are manifestations of a force as significant in 
the atom as in the aggregate. Yet so endowed with 
the life force is everything,—the very motions of the 
atoms and the dust so significant,—that out of an 
apparent materialism, an ardent vitalism is brought. 

The humanism that is the counterpart of this world- 
view is indeed a rare emotion. Verhaeren only at 
times achieves it. His style records a perilous quest 
for it. On this score he is not to be judged by the 
style of his earlier or even of his middle period. In 
the one, he dehumanized man in a cold relentless por- 
traiture and a mechanistic interpretation: in the other, 
he overanimated nature, and by a sheer rout of the 
pathetic fallacy, seems to have put into inanimate life 
all he took out of the human subject. Contrast the 
hard brush stroke of his portraits, presenting men 
“grim, course, and bestial, as they are,” with his mood- 
saturated description of inanimate things, the “tower 
clocks staring in dumb amazement,” “evenings cruci- 
fied and agonizing in the west” and his notorious snow 
and rain, the one “cold with loveliness, warm with 
hate” and the other “long fingered, tearing to shreds 


the tattered firmament.” The achievement comes 
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eventually only in his best art, in a resolution of this 
odd contrast as in the lines,— 


“Thus are poor hearts,—with lakes of tears within them, 
Pale,—as the tombstones of the cemetery. 


Thus are poor shoulders,—with toil more weighted down 

And burdened than their hut-roofs in the valleys.” 

We then see that Verhaeren’s purpose was not a 
paradoxical technique, in which the usual emphasis is 
reversed by pictorializing man and poetizing nature, 
but a purpose, only gradually realized and revealed, to 
break the barrier between them that even the flood of 
romanticism had left intact. Life, for Verhaeren at 
this later stage, is what man and nature share in com- 
mon: out of a deeper penetration into each, a new 
relevancy comes. By welding his figures to their back- 
grounds, like Rodin scarcely freeing them from the 
rock, he gains his essential purpose, which is to ex- 
hibit in an art free from conventional illusion and 
sentimental overemphasis, the underlying vitalism of 
the universe. 


Style for Verhaeren was thus the corollary of his 
content and message. His periods of style follow 
his philosophy, and the form, determined as Zweig so 
aptly says by “inner necessity,” is the genuine idiom 
of his thought. Whether traditional or free in metre, 
symbolist or realistic in his imagery, Verhaeren, unlike 
so many modern poets, is never exploiting a technique 
or a form merely. His style accordingly in all its 
phases seems inevitable, dictated by the idea,—and all 
great style must be inevitable. This element more 
than any other, as with Whitman, gives Verhaeren 
greatness: defying classification, it puts their poetry 
above that of the schools. Strangely similar indeed, in 
spite of all differences of overtone, is the fundamental 
groundnote of Whitman’s and Verhaeren’s poetry. The 
catholic response vibrating to everything, the rhap- 
sodic fling, the cosmic emotion and exultant vitalism in 
the poetry of each proclaims a striking spiritual kinship 
between them, which if rightly interpreted establishes 
their common paternity in the age. Easy to recognize, 
this modernism is none the less hard to define. What 
is it of which we feel that the style is but the shadow 
and reflection? Both poets are terribly explicit about 
it, yet for all their dogma, it is by no means clear. 
Democracy triumphant, the ethics of fervour, the re- 
ligion of humanity, the cult of cosmicality, emotional 
pantheism, Dionysan neo-paganism,—all this and more 
it has been termed without a really satisfying cap- 
tion. For Whitman and Verhaeren it was all one 
living creed—but their followers have had to cast lots 
and part their garments. Competent criticism has re- 
cently traced the idea in a half dozen or more con- 
temporary schools, each stressing but an aspect, yet 
one apparently important enough for further emphasis 
and elaboration. The poetry of Dynamism, the most 
considerable of these, but catches the physics of the 
philosophy; while many, like “Effrénéisme,” the 
Paroxystes, Totalistes, Synchronists, Vorticists and 
what not, catch only the mannerism of the style. And 
we should not flatter ourselves that because we lack 
these isms in our literary discourse, we are free from 
the unfortunate sectarianism that has befallen this 
great idea. With its greatest exponents, a single ideal 
dominates all the aspects of the idea: with Whitman 
a thoroughgoing elentherianism or Libertism, if you 
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will; with Verhaeren, a consistent pan-Vitalism in 
which, giving the philosophy of the élan vitale a place 
in poetry, he celebrates the cosmic energy and its on- 
rushing goal. To Whitman belongs the credit of dis- 
covery, the sounding of these new notes ; to Verhaeren, 
their linking up and blending into something of a har- 
mony. The modern dithyramb, like the ancient, has a 
philosophy of life, a religion, back of it: thus there was 
always in poetry for Verhaeren an almost religious 
and pzanizing strain that finds its climax in his most 
famous line, “O race of Man, bound to the golden 
stars.” 

If any proof were needed that this is the persistent 
and fundamental note in Verhaeren, its presence in the 
personal lyrics where it is least to be expected, would 
finally prove the matter. The sequence of Les Heures 
Claires (1896), Les Heures D’Aprés-Midi (1905), and 
Les Heures du Soir (1911), into which the enigma of 
the universe scarcely intrudes, is dominated by the 
same point of view and philosophy. Though personal, 
we find Verhaeren interpreting his own private experi- 
ence in the same cosmic way: love for him, even in his 
own life, is not an individual force or will or destiny, 
but a supra-human force moving to a destiny beyond 
the stars. 

“No sooner lip to lip, than we are fraught 
With sun-lit fervour that o’erpowers, 
As though two gods within us sought 
A godlike union in these souls of ours; 
Ah, how we feel divinity is near— 
Our hearts so freshened by their primal might 
Of light, 
That in their clarity the universe shines clear. 
Ah, joy alone, the ferment of the earth, 
Doth bring to life and stir 
To far, illimitable birth; 
As there above, across the bars 
Of heaven, where voyage veils of gossamer, 
Are born the myriad-flowering stars.” 
“Exaltation is this gift of thine,’—a line from another 
of these poems makes clear the derivation of it all; this 
ecstatic orphism which has so subtly grown up out of 
its opposite in modern life as the religion of the 
mysteries cropped out of a more sober paganism. But 
in Verhaeren, it is really a fine frenzy, steadied in a 
cosmic vision, and uttered “ in all clarity.” Here per- 
haps is the necessary balm for the eroticism of con- 
temporary poetry. A message yet unheard, it may 
eventually be one of Verhaeren’s greatest contri- 
butions. 

The social aspects of Verhaeren’s poetry have al- 
ways been overemphasized, very naturally, but some- 
what unjustifiably. In the social disillusionment through 
which we are passing, and which involves so many 
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of the ideals with which Verhaeren affiliated, it is well 
to recognize that back of the social creeds is a personal 
philosophy that may be their ultimate justification. 
Practically, as it seems now, Verhaeren has been 
robbed by circumstance of his greatest triumph, the 
achievement of Europeanism. Coming into French 
literature, with an essentially Teutonic temperament, 
he mediated much of what was common to these two 
cultures, and to the time and the larger aspects of 
modern life. There is no hedging the fact that racial 
difference made possible his achievement. Techni- 
cally even, the rhapsodic rhythm and the form of 
free verse are foreign to French verse and the 
Gallic spirit, and the advance of French poetry 
in the last twenty years has been due considerably to 
the foreign yeast in the loaf,—Verhaeren’s subtle in- 
fusion having been one of the most efficacious. Ideally 
too, there has been a fusion of notions,—the deifi- 
cation of Force and Change, essentially Teutonic, with 
the humanitarian and cosmic scope so typical of the 
Gallic conception. Verhaeren was one of the great 
Europeans, who did much to fuse alien cultures in 
terms of their common problems ; for his contributions 
have been so assimilated as to seem native. The ele- 
ments that have discorded in practice have blended ac- 
ceptably and permanently in a personal type of philos- 
ophy. Still the disillusionment of the social creed is 
keen, and may reverse the values, making the laureate 
of Belgium, the Verhaeren of Tout la Flandre, 
greater than Verhaeren, apostle of Europeanism. As 
either, Verhaeren himself would be, as he says of his 
countrymen in Cetx de Liege, “secure beyond all 
praise.” Yet properly speaking, cosmopolitanism of 
culture goes with the cosmic scope of his philosophy. 
Because of its deep humanitarianism, his nationalism 
is as big as his cosmopolitanism. His work closed as 
it began on the note of vibrant nationalism. It is to be 
pitied though that in the last stage war broke the 
serenity of mood in which he could see and say that, 
“Life goes on its cyclic way, and though man suffers, 
Nature seems to be carving a new face for her eter- 
nity.” Modernists of all stripes could not forsee that 
the “transvaluation of all values” they were clamoring 
for was not the work of philosophy or art, but the 
travail and destiny of an age. Perhaps Verhaeren’s 
superlative claim is this representativeness he has 
gained by incorporating in his poetry the issues of the 
age; but if it should prove that through war men can 
attain a unity of which they could only dream in 
peace, then the prophet in Verhaeren will contest the 
poet’s fame. 


Arthur Symons 
L. BLACKLEDGE LIPPMANN 
TraGepigs. By Arthur Symons. John Lane Co. $1.50 


To one familiar to any great extent with the ten- 
dencies of English poetry during the past twenty years 
there can, I feel sure, be but little question that with 
the death of Swinburne the mantle of technical mas- 
tery rests upon the shoulders of Arthur Symons. 
Rarely rising to the heights of brilliance; conveying 
no very definite message save that of purely emotional 
or atmospheric appeal, his work is distinguished by 
a delicacy and beauty of phrase that is unexcelled. 
Perhaps the most characteristic representative of a 
school of aesthetics that derived inspiration in almost 


equal parts from the gem-like perfection of Walter 
Pater and the freedom of the modern French, Mr. 
Symons stands as one of the most successful exemplars 
of the truth of Poe’s definition: “Poetry is the rhyth- 
mical expression of Beauty.” Above all things, a dis- 
ciple of “la mot juste,” his is a poetry of mosaic; each 
word, each syllable, having its appointed place in the 
structural whole. 

In his latest volume, however, it is evident that a 
subtle change has taken place, not only in the poet’s 
style, but also in his mental attitude. Whether as a re- 
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sult of the ripening effect of passing years, or of a 
broadening of vision and sympathy which has in so 
many instances been a result of the war, one thing is 
certain. Mr. Symons has entered a new phase, The 
Harvesters, a collection of three tragedies in blank 
verse is Symons at his best; yet it is Symons with a 
difference. For perhaps the first time he touches upon 
the fundamental, and putting aside for the time his 
very carefully wrought superficiality, he displays a 
new strength that loses nothing of effect from the fact 
that it is expressed with his usual sense of lyric per- 
fection. 

Most keenly is this felt in the first and title play, a 
Cornish tragedy in three acts. For the exposition of 
a plot that in simplicity and relentlessness of develop- 
ments in direct line with the tragedies of Aesculus, a 
medium has been chosen that both in austerity and 
freedom from the merely decorative, is admirably 
suited to both characterization and setting. A Cornish- 
man himself, it has been made possible for Mr. 
Symons to catch that indefinable atmosphere of Doric 
and rather melancholy beauty that is the special herit- 
age of the Duchy. With the first line the keynote is 
struck, heralding the motif that dominates the theme. 


Very simply it may be summed up 


“It’s only life and death and such like things 
That matter; all the rest is like the wind 
And comes and goes.” 


Treated in any other way; placed even in another 
setting it is easy to see how The Harvesters might very 
well sing to the level of the conventional Adelphi melo- 
drama. Mary Raven, daughter of a dour, Methodistic 
farmer, kills her lover with a sickle upon his refusal to 
right the wrong that he has done her and thus legiti- 
matise the child that is soon to be born to them. Tried 
and acquitted, she returns to St. Ruan, the fishing 
village that is her home. The father, while offering 
her a roof and food, remains firm to an oath never to 
recognize her existence either by word or deed; and 
Mary unable to accept these terms goes out to the 
heath to make her home with Vecchan, the village 
“innocent”, 


While not written in dialect, The Harvesters takes 
its vocabulary largely from the life of the people of 
whom it treats. Unusually sparing both in simile and 
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metaphor; such as are used come very naturally as 
expressions of the life of the Cornish peasantry, a race 
of whom it has been said that all are poets. Such 
passages as the following are frequent: 
“Night after night 

I crept away and came across the fields, 

Until I felt the first wind from the heath. 

And I would stand and drink great draughts of wind 

Till I was drunken with the honey and salt, 

And drunken with the night, and then you came 

With all the salt and honey in your lips.” 

The other two plays are, perhaps, more in Mr. 
Symons more accustomed vein. Of these The Death 
of Agrippina is the more worthy of notice. Upon the 
skeleton of historical fact a play is built that derives 
its main interest from a delicate psychological study of 
the protagonist. Whether or no the Nero of Mr. 
Symons is the Nero of history is quite beyond the 
point. Judged as a work of art and looked at from the 
given angle, it must be granted that the character is in- 
dicated to perfection. Dreamer and sensualist Nero, 
as here depicted, lives a life that is realized only 
through the medium of the emotions. Even these, by 
a process of over-refinement and aesthetic analysis, he 
has come to view externally. Pre-eminently an artist, 
the Nero of Arthur Symons treads delicately in a 
world of aristotelian shadows; and when all is said 
and done, is quite consistant with a period of de- 
cadence. 

Of the entire volume, Cleopatra in Judaea is by far 
the most negligible. Not even the ever present beauty 
and rhythym of the verse are able to conceal the me- 
chanism of the intrigue, which is that of vulgar black- 
mail. Cleopatra, herself, is shown not as “proud 
Egypt,” but merely as the somewhat obvious and 
cheaply clever adventuress of the conventional stage. 
Herod, king of Judaea, is no more convincing. Were 
it not for the fact that the very name of Cleopatra has 
come to conote so much, not even Mr. Symons never 
failing sense of style could make the play possible. As 
it stands, he has done just that and no more. 

Taken, however, as a whole, The Harvesters may 
without question be said to mark the apogee of Mr. 
Symons’ work in the field of poetic drama. Further- 
more, coming as it does, the first important expression 
after a long period of silence, it holds out promise to 
all lovers of his verse, of further treasures in store. 


Josephine Preston Peabody 
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When it comes to the Great War we are all alike,— 
poets, prosers, humanity in general. We are all 
scotched with the same knife. Any singer today will 
feel this centripetal pull, and is in danger of letting a 
tone creep into the voice which means the querulous, 
the vindictive, the violently partisan. 

Yet, as Wordsworth has long since reminded us, 
poetry is remembered emotion, rather than emotion 
caught white-hot in the immediate reaction to some 
stimulus, before the larger vision can have time to 
come. 

It is because of these reflections that one approaches 
with a certain fearsomeness Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s new volume, The Harvest Moon, and observe 
that war motives predominate. But it is a pleasure to 
be able to record that instead of the truculent and the 
blindly belligerent, this gentle songwoman gives us 
the deep-toned mellow reflective influence made upon 
her by the titanic struggle, and the result is, to my 
mind, all the better poetry. There is, again and again, 
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a note such as is struck by Masefield in that incompar- 
able personal testament, August, 1914. Indeed, the 
title piece to the present volume, “The Harvest Moon,” 
not the pendent poem on the same motive, is especially 
applicable to the remark. 

It is the woman who pays, the woman as wife, 
mother, or otherwise kin-tied. That is a recurrent 
thought as one reads: Woman’s wisdom is the deeper, 
because she looks on at the slaughter ; and because her 
stake in the result is more vital, since it is she who 
produces with travail-pain the life that is to be sacri- 
ficed by the war lords. Very finely for example, is 
she used in “Ballad of The Bow-String,” where she 
is set in sharp contrast with the Hunter who is war 
and the spirit of destruction; this being close to the 
best poem in the collection, to my mind, for sweep, 
ideality and sustained key. Not always, however, is 
this level maintained, and some of the lyrics seem ex- 
perimental, all but fumbling ; a remark which also may 
include the rhythmic handling, at times puzzlingly un- 
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certain in a singer who, broadly speaking, has been so 
beautifully, surely music-true. Both for thought and 
expression, there is nothing for me finer in the book 
than the piece called “Heritage,” in which the ques- 
tion, so often asked today: How shall man retain 
hardihood unless he be tested by fighting, is answered, 
fair and square, by the mother who fought for man’s 
life through the birth-pangs of her body. The longer 
“Woman Vigil,” too, is noble in execution and con- 
ception, and a variant on the same theme. It is in such 
verse, as well as in the lovely “Children’s Kisses,” that 
the poet seems at her happiest; this rather than in the 
sonnets, “Dominion” and “Military Necessity,” which, 
although well done, sonorous and vigorous, are not of 
the distinction and quality we like to associate with 
Mrs. Marks. I mean, they are more like what others 
do, can do. 
“And from his heaven of mirth, 

A wilding skylark, sudden dropt to earth 

Along the last low sunbeam yellow-moted, 

Athrob with joy,” 

And again, 
“Closer than homing lambs against the bars 
At folding time, that crowd all mother-warm,” 

passages like those bear the authentic trade-mark, and 
this singer has taught us to look for them. The 
“Pieta” is wonderfully good, in view of the fact that it 
is a poem of occasion, which, generally speaking, is the 
damnation of true poetry. It was a bold stroke to 
write “To a Dog,” with its final query, 


“Can you forgive us, now? 
Your fallen gods?” 
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as who should say, We owe even the so-called brute an 
apology for our more than brute-like reversion to the 
barbaric type! And the warmth and fervor of the 
real dog lover gives the poem lyric unction. 


The mother-heart feeling the world sorrow as 
mother, as woman, as human being responding to the 
love call that is begotten of a great war, such is the 
essential inspiration of a volume which reveals one of 
our truest, highest harpists in the modern Israel. Yet 
the present critic has to add that, backing away from 
the work and thinking back to The Singing Year, to 
mention one earlier contribution, he cannot believe 
Mrs. Marks to be so summoned by these motives as 
to be most expressive of her indubitable gifts. Here 
is able, enjoyable, at times representatively beautiful 
song. But wise as she has been to emphasize the 
mother-view, she has not altogether escaped the peril 
which I began by remarking to be imminent. The im- 
mediate and therefore surely limited vision of war 
must fall short of that vistaed and lofty survey which 
only time, distance and the calmer mood can bring. 
No poet can quite be set free from this law. The his- 
tory of poetry, and of literature, proves it. Mrs. 
Marks is always welcome; but this book will not go on 
record as her best. In the pain, confusion and injus- 
tice of the sanguinary spectacle, one receives impres- 
sions ; they should be brooded upon, deleted, reshaped, 
and eventually given forth. The new wine should be 
allowed to settle on its lees in order that a famed 
vintage may result withal. 
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